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Council of Trent and the subsequent Cath-
olic Reformation, Protestantism practically
disappeared from Southern Europe.

Swiss States. In the Swiss states, the
progress of Protestantism was of much more
importance. It found a leader in Ulrieh
Zwingli, a preacher at Zurich, who, by ser-
mons, pamphlets and public discussions, in-
duced that city to abolish the old and inaugu-
rate a new Reformed Church, a course fol-
lowed by Berne and other cities. Ultimately
this movement was merged in political dis-
sensions between the Reformed and the Ro-
man Catholic cantons, and Zwingli himself
fell in battle (1531). Between Luther and
Zwingli there were differences of opinion,
chiefly concerning the Lord's Supper, in
which the former showed considerable ill-
nature toward his fellow reformers. The
Institutes of Calvin formulated the doctrines
of a large body of Swiss Reformers, who also
accepted Calvin's ordinances regarding
Church discipline. After many tedious con-
tests, Calvin's creed was virtually accepted
in the Netherlands and elsewhere.

France. In Prance the movement seemed
at first to find powerful support, as Margaret,
queen of Navarre, sister of King Francis I,
and many of the higher ecclesiastics favored
the reformed doctrine. The New Testament
was translated into French, churches to the
number of 2,000 were established by 1558,
and the Huguenots, as the Protestants were
called, formed a large religious party in the
State. Unhappily, however, the religious ele-
ment was mixed with political and personal
hatreds, and in the civil strifes before and
after the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew
(1572) the religious movement declined.
The giving up of Protestantism by Henry IV
(1593) was a blow to the Huguenots, and
though they obtained toleration and certain
privileges by the Edict of Nantes, this was
finally revoked in 1685.

England. The Reformation in England
was only indirectly connected with the reform
movement in Germany. Wycliffe and the
Lollards, the revival of learning, the writings
of More, Colet and Erasmus, the martyrdom
of Thomas Bilney, had all combined to render
the doctrine and discipline of the Church un-
popular. This feeling was greatly increased
when the -writings of Luther and Tyndale's
translation of the Bible found eager readers.
The political element came to favor the pop-
ular reform movement wfcen Henry "VIII, in

his efforts to obtain a divorce from Catharine,
found it necessary to repudiate the Papal
supremacy and declare himself by act of Par-
liament (1534) the supreme head of the
Church of England. To this the Pope replied
by threats of excommunication, which were
not, however, immediately executed; yet the
breach with Rome was complete, so far at
least as the king was concerned. Under the
new laws of supremacy and reason, several
of the clergy suffered at Tyburn. Sir Thomas
More and Fisher, bishop of Rochester, were
beheaded at Tower Hill, and the lesser and
greater monasteries were suppressed.
At this time there were three chief parties
in the State: the party which still held the
Pope to be the supreme head of the Church;
the king's party, which rejected Papal au-
thority but retained the Roman Catholic
faith; and the reform party, which rejected
both the authority and the doctrine of the
Roman Church. So far as Henry VIII him-
self was concerned, the changes made were not
due to religious convictions, for in 1539 we
find him passing the statute known as the
gisc Afti-cleSy which rendered it a penal of-
fense to deny the doctrine of trans-substan-
tiation or to affirm that priests might marry,
yet he allowed the publication of the Litany
and some forms of prayer in English,
With the accession of Edward YI, the Ref-
ormation movement made considerable prog-
ress. In 1549 the First Act of Uniformity
enjoined on the Church the use of Cranmer's
First Book of Common Prayer, and in 1551
the faith of the reformers was summed up in
the Forty-two Articles of Religion, which, in
the reign of Elizabeth were reduced to the
Thirty-nine Articles of tlie Church of Eng-
land. They deny purgatory, reduce the origi-
nal seven sacraments to two, endorse the
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith
alone, repudiate Papal jurisdiction and con-
stitute the sovereign the supreme bead of tbe
Church. Thus, England in religion became
detached from the see of Rome.
Scotland. In Scotland the first great Prot-
estant reformer was Patrick Hamilton, after
whose death, in 1528, George Wishart took
up the work and was followed by John Knox,
who finally became the leading spirit of the
Reformation in Scotland. By 1560 the new
faith was firmly established in the country,
episcopacy was abolished and the Reformed
Cnureh set up, differing in every respect as
greatly as possible from the Church of Rome,